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Vom Wesen der Wissenschaft. Ernst Sauerbeck. V. f. w. Ph., XXXVII, 4, 

pp. 501-33- 

The three classes of scientific method are empiricism, mechanism, and 
evolution, of which the two last belong together as rationalistic in contrast 
to the empirical. Empiricism, by the principle of association, can bring 
everything into connection; cause and effect are external to each other and 
need have nothing in common. Its creed is the uniformity of nature; its 
applicability is limited to that which is repeated, because it denies inner 
relations and so depends on the number of cases in which things have been 
seen together. Reality which is unique and individual falls outside its scope. 
The basis of the rationalistic method is the doctrine that the inner relation of 
similarity, the 'order of ideas,' holds objectively of events. Causality is not 
mere sequence, but depends on underlying identity, which can be discovered 
in a single case. Comparison in the narrow sense of complete assimilation is 
the principle of mechanism; comparison in the wider sense of grouping by 
grades of similarity, characterizes the evolutionary method. This theory of 
evolution is not Darwinism: it seeks to prove a single, unilinear development 
according to law; it is not a timeless system, for what appears next in order to 
the mind, is held to be the chronological order in nature. The object is not 
to establish facts but to mark the ways by which man, through conclusions 
independent of immediate experience, can attain to reality; not to show 
whether in given cases there is actually such evolution, but to maintain an 
internal form of science, an order in the chaos of events. By this stepping 
out of subjective limitation into reality we can determine only general char- 
acteristics, such as repetition or uniqueness, quality or quantity, total or 
partial identity; that is, we do not decide whether reality actually has these 
characteristics, but only what it would mean if it did have them. The 
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question then is: How must reality in general be created, if each of the three 

methods could explain the whole world? Empiricism can achieve its goal 

only in a world of repetition, where all the cases can be counted; but this is 

seldom possible. Mechanical rationalism applies to a world of quantity, and 

of quality only in so far as it can be reduced to quantitative terms; it must 

therefore end where the qualitative psychical realm begins. It is of wider 

range than empiricism in that it applies to non-repeated cases; but it is more 

restricted than empiricism in that the latter applies to psychical as well as 

physical phenomena, if they are repeated. The historical-evolutionary, 

systematically chronological, comparative form of rationalism does not 

separate the qualitative from the quantitative, and is not limited to repetition. 

Its principle is that things which have the inner relation of resemblance are 

also objectively related. This connection may be that of mere similarity, 

or the order may be that of progress. Such a method explains only a world 

which is brought without remainder into a system whose parts throughout 

stand in inner relation and range themselves without exception in a single 

long line. But no all-embracing principle of arrangement has been given. 

Qualitatively different types stand unrelated; so that this is nothing but 

empiricism as a universal scientific method. 

Nann Clark Barr. 

The Meaning of Reality. J. S. Mackenzie. Mind, 89, pp. 19-40. 

Much discussion and difference of opinion concerning the affirmations of 
Reality is due to ambiguities in the use of the term. The term Reality may 
be employed in different ways. It may be used in the sense of simple Being, 
or that which has a place in the Universe. It may mean definite existence, or 
that which has a place in the order of normal human waking experience. It 
may be used in the sense of truth or validity. It may be used in the sense of 
the positive as contrasted with the negative. Reality may also be used in an 
intensive sense to express the degree in which anything occupies a place in 
some order. Again, it may mean Actuality, or that which presents itself to 
us now and here as distinguished from that which is merely potential. And, 
finally. Reality may mean that which is substantial or independent. There 
are several negative theories which either altogether deny the validity of the 
conception of absolute Reality or the possibility of knowing anything about 
it, or else they throw doubt upon its validity or the possibility of knowing it. 
These are Nihilism, Agnosticism, Pragmatism and Scepticism. There are 
also four theories which affirm the possibility of knowing Reality. The first 
is Dualism, which usually takes the form of one of the following antitheses: 
force and matter, form and matter, universal and particular, mind and body, 
etc. The second. Monism, is an attempt to escape from dualism. Its chief 
forms are pluralistic or singularistic Objectivism, pluralistic, singularistic, or 
purely subjective Subjectivism, and Absolutism under various forms. The 
third is Pure Pluralism of which the New Realism is the chief type. And, 
finally, the fourth positive theory of Reality is Cosmism which involves a 
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plurality, the members of which are combined in accordance with a definite 
law. 

Henry Bentson. 

Natural and Rational Selection. G. C. Hendersen. Inter. J. of Ethics, 

XXIV, No. 2, pp. 127-147. 

For Thomas Huxley the cosmic process in the organic world and the social 
process in the human world were different processes. Regardless of this, some 
students who claim to be followers of Huxley contend that the key to human 
history is the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. In human 
evolution a new factor, self-consciousness, enters. Self-consciousness is the 
power of looking before and after, of conceiving ends and constructing ideals. 
The following are the important characteristics of natural selection and of 
rational selection. Natural selection is a struggle between members of the 
same and of different species. The struggle involves the extinction of the 
unfit and the survival of the fittest. It yields greater perfection of form. It is 
a blind mechanical process. Rational selection is open-eyed and purposive. 
To be sure mechanism operates in human life, but a consciousness of ends is 
also a determining factor. This distinction between blind and purposive 
evolution supplies the fundamental diff^erence between organic and human 
evolution. The different methods of selection yield different results. Natural 
selection is a slow murderous process which involves the disappearance of the 
less fit. Rational selection may be and often is a rapid humane process in- 
volving a struggle between ideas, not between men. This contrast shows 
that rational selection is more worthy of the dignity of human life than natural 
selection. However, in striving to obtain rational selection, we must not 
forget that at any time we may be involved in natural selection, that the 
struggle is not merely between ideas but sometimes a death struggle between 
human beings. Strength and swiftness are developed by natural selection, 
and if these qualities are imperilled by a corrupt civilization it would seem 
better to return to the old struggle of natural selection for a time rather than 
to lose these qualities altogether. In the past the organic theory of evolution 
has been applied to human development too widely. Evolution, to be sure, 
applies to human affairs as well as to other forms of life. However, a theory 
of evolution which will explain both organic and human life must be more 
comprehensive than the one we have at present. 

C. M. HOBART. 

Introduction generate d, I'etude psychologique des phSnomenes religieux. M. De 
MuNNYNCK. Rev. des Sc. Ph. et Th6ol., VIII, i, pp. 5-50. 
Current psychological literature, especially in America, shows a tremendous 
interest in religious psychology; but it is important to add that there is nothing 
less religious than this 'psychology of religion.' Some who prosecute this 
study, as William James, have a 'pragmatic sympathy' for religion, more are 
openly opposed to it and disposed to treat it as an abnormal, infantile or even 
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socially dangerous mental phenomenon. Particularly from the standpoint of 
Catholicism would the conceptions of these writers have to be excluded from 
what is understood by the religious. Some writers have claimed, with a show 
of reason, that an attitude at least of emotional indifference is necessary to the 
scientific study of religious phenomena; but a juster consideration will show 
that the irreligious psychologist is at a distinct disadvantage in the study of 
religion. Too many of the psychic data are inaccessible to him. His study 
is limited to the mere manifestations, which afford a study valuable indeed, 
but necessarily incomplete, and his interpretations are naturally inadequate. 
We can never expect to have a real psychology of religion until it is constructed 
by religious psychologists. The subject-matter of religious psychology is of 
course religious phenomena, but what is to be included under this head is a 
matter of general controversy. Many thinkers of the past — Empedocles, 
Lucretius, Hobbes, Feuerbach — have defined religion in such a way as to 
destroy it by the very definition. Among our contemporaries, Guyau regards 
it as a phenomenon of primitive mentality from which adult humanity must 
necessarily free itself; Sergi considers it a morbid manifestation and an obstacle 
to human progress. Even those whose attitude has not been hostile have 
differed widely as to what constitutes the core of religion. The age of the 
'Aufklarung' eliminated everything but a purely intellectual 'natural re- 
ligion.' Today, the commoner custom is to find its center in some feeling or 
other or in the volitional nature. To get at a true definition, it is necessary 
to view our conscious life as an organized whole. It is all bound together by 
unifying principles, ruling ideas or psychic vortices as it were. Such principles 
are professional obligations, ties attaching us to family or groups of friends, 
recreational interests, etc. A hierarchical series of these principles gives our 
lives a high degree of solidarity. The richest and most complete life is the 
most perfectly organized. But different lives are organized on different planes. 
Despicable creatures find the dominant principle in sensibility. Higher 
principles are love of glory, ambition; above these is the love of truth, and we 
find natures unified by intellectual motives. But there is a higher nobility; 
Faust was forced to put at the origin of things, neither Word, Sense nor Power, 
but Action. Truth has not exhausted its nature until it expresses itself in 
the Good. The highest human principle of unity is in the Will. We can rise 
above this only by rising above ourselves. This it is given to us to do, and 
here we find the essence of religion, to unify our lives through a principle 
outside ourselves, under the influence of divinity. As in other sciences, a 
logical division and classification of the subject-matter will be necessary to 
the complete and systematic treatment of the psychology of religion. Current 
expositions show a sad deficiency in this respect. A General subdivision of 
the subject should treat of the nature of religious phenomena (already dis- 
cussed), their degree, from irreligion to sainthood, and their origin and psy- 
chologic basis. This should be followed by a Special subdivision, taking up 
general effects, both individual and social, and each of these both normal and 
pathological ; then differential effects, connected either with the combat against 
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evil (conversion, repentance, etc.) or with the production of good (mysticism, 
etc.). The Method also of this science should not be notably different from 
that of others. In the observation of facts, a wise use of questionnaires would 
be its principal resource, and the facts when obtained should be elaborated and 
systematized in the light of the particular purpose in view. A crucial point 
in the development of religious psychology must be the delimitation of its field 
and aims in relation to those of theology. The psychological 'explanation' 
of the phenomena can have no bearing whatever on their supernatural import. 
With this theology alone can deal. When each of these two sciences is re- 
stricted to its proper domain, they will be found not to conflict, but each will 
be an invaluable aid and supplement to the other. 

F. H. Knight. 

From John Stuart Mill to William James. P. B. Vogt. Catholic University 

Bulletin, XX, 2. 

James and Mill may be studied in relation to each other because Pragmatism 
is the latest exponent of the empirical movement in whose development Mill 
also took part. As Mill reduces logic to subjective psychological relations, so 
James regards concepts as the means of classifying impressions, not as having 
objective validity. For both thinkers, universals are mere experimental truths, 
arrived at by induction from the evidence of sense. The question concerning 
the origin of knowledge is purely psychological-genetic; the only standard 
and source of knowledge is experimental induction. James is, therefore, one 
with Mill in denying that laws of thought are independent of subjective 
psychical experience; and in affirming psychology to be the ultimate source 
and foundation of truth, thus reducing all logical laws to psychological ones. 
For James, truth is not the static relation of correspondence between our minds 
and reality but is the working of an idea in relation to the other experiences 
in which it plays a part; truth being psychologic, remains subjective and 
relative. Mill's interpretation of the correspondence theory is also subjective; 
to appeal to the test of facts in order to ascertain truth, means to appeal to 
our permenent possibilities of sensation. For both James and Mill, therefore, 
truth is a relation within our changing experience; it is relative, unstable, 
dynamic. Although James opposes the associationism which resolves con- 
sciousness into its elements and exhibits knowledge as arising from the com- 
bination of these data, he also arrives at the conclusion that reality's sense 
experience and reality itself are for us identical. Finally, Mill's attitude was 
essentially Pragmatic in that he endeavored to have a method rather than a 

closed system. 

Nann Clark Barr. 

L'innSisme Kantien des fondements mathematigties. Louis de Contenson. 

Rev. de Ph., XIV, I, pp. 16-37. 

This is the first of three articles on the 'apriorite' of mathematics. Kant's 
whole philosophy rests on his scepticism of the senses, leading him to distin- 
guish between representations and things-in-themselves and to regard the 
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objective aspect of things as eternally problematic. Assuming a principle as 
little demonstrable as that of the fidelity of the senses from which he recoils, 
viz. the possibility and necessity of certain judgments, Kant reasons thus: 
certain ideas exist; sense ideas are uncertain; therefore, certain ideas are a 
priori. He revives then the Cartesian ideas, possessing a necessity not derived 
from experience, and true precisely because not so derived. Kant's trouble 
lies in his blind acceptance of the traditional belief in the apodictic certainty 
of mathematics. Without establishing this certainty or justifying his belief 
in it, Kant seeks to ground his faith by assuming the existence of synthetic 
judgments a priori. Reversing the normal order of things, Kant deduces from 
the categorical imperative God as the postulate of morality, and from the 
supposed certainty of mathematics the certainty of its fundamental axioms. 
Kant believed that all mathematics was as certain and exact as the elementary 
mathematics which alone he knew, and which like all elementary science was 
schematic, sacrificing complexity for simplicity and representing the inexact 
as exact. Kant's discussion of the triangle indicates that he did not under- 
stand mathematics. He was ignorant of the notion of "infiniment petit"; 
also of "geometrie infinitesimale," without which it is impossible to construct 
geometric space; also of "I'algebra superieure," which alone yields adequate 
knowledge of the notion of "continuite," the most indispensable concept of 
mathematics. Kant's deduction of discontinuity is inadmissible. He con- 
fuses the notions of "grandeur" and "nombre." 

Kant deduces his fundamental concept, "la grandeur," from the concepts 
of time and space, which for him are subjective, though he frequently furnishes 
us with arguments which prove that they are not absolutely subjective, not 
imposed on nature by the understanding, but imposed necessarily on the mind 
from without. Time "en soi" has an objective reality as constituting the 
possibility of change, and space "en soi," of movement; but since the concepts 
of space and time are subjective and analogous to images that correspond to 
real objects, they cannot serve as a basis of an apodictic and universal science. 
Kant thought that knowledge of the self establishes the existence of time 
though not that of space. Knowing the self is an act of pure thought in which 
sensibility plays no r61e. Kant, influenced by his fundamental principle 
that we never know things-in-themselves, makes the absurd error of supposing 
that time, and therefore sensibility, plays a part in self knowledge. 

Hegel preserves the subjectivity of time and space and secures certain 
mathematical judgments, though not universally valid ones. Hegel's 
assumptions as to space and time are gratuitous if not false. The remaining 
alternative is to consider space and time as real things whose concepts are 
given us by experience and mathematics as a "Science experimentale," and 
therefore not apodictically certain. Therefore the fundamental principles of 
mathematics are not based on time and space or else they are a posteriori. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 
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Religion et raison. E. Boutroux. Rev. de Met., XXII, i, pp. 1-17. 

The isolation of religion and reason in watertiglit compartments does 
not solve the problem of their relation, and neither the pragmatic method of 
harmonizing them, nor the conceptual method of setting up and comparing 
their definitions, satisfactorily reveals this relation. History shows that re- 
ligion and reason, far from being contradictory or mutually exclusive, influence 
each other continually and are drawing towards a reconciliation, e. g., religion 
was responsible for the advance of reason from a purely logical, abstract 
reason to a reason furnished with principles able to comprehend the highest 
and most diverse forms of being. Abstract reason of syllogistic logic, based 
on the principles of identity and contradiction, deals with ' ' concepts ' ' ; concrete, 
living reason, with "ideas." From the standpoint of "concepts" religion 
and reason are mutually exclusive or the one reduces to the other; from that of 
"ideas" they are mutually penetrating or complementary: their relation is 
one of partnership which preserves to each, however, its reality and individual- 
ity. But neither as "concept" nor as "idea" is reason self-sufficient. Kant 
and Hegel have shown that the synthetic function of reason presupposes a 
principle higher than itself. The self-transcendency of reason implies that 
it draws on the energy of some superior source, the source of individuality and 
worth. Reason stands in need of religion's fundamental dogma, the reality 
of God and of his relation to the world. Religion puts an end to reason's 
hesitations and doubts and makes possible the perfection reason aspires to. 
Religion is not the contemplation of a perfection, transcendent and inaccessible; 
it is the kingdom of God realizing itself on earth; it is God calling to men and 
communicating to them the power of obeying his commands. God is not a 
stranger to the world; He is loved as father. Religion satisfies reason if it is 
set to the same problems that our science and life set for our reflection. The 
central characteristic of the true religion is its ability to fortify the human 
mind and make it more productive in the execution of its natural human tasks. 
Religion stimulates more profound and effectual thinking, while reason is 
essential to religious conviction and belief. Thus reason to realize itself 
seeks the support of religion, while religion to accomplish its work requires 
reason's aid. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Some Preliminary Considerations on Self-Identity. Harold H. Joachim. 

Mind, 89, pp. 41-59. 

Foremost among the "unquestionable facts" in the world are our own In- 
dividuality and Self-Identity. What then do we mean by Self-Identity? 
If we say that the "I " is an embodied spirit, we must recognize the fact that 
the body is constantly changing. Therefore, Self-Identity can not be the 
spirit plus the body. All attempts to explain the Identity of the body from 
the point of view of Chemistry, Biology, and monadic centers of force must 
fail. The identity of our bodies through the different moments of their life 
is like a theme with variations. Identity itself is differentiated, itself changing 
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and developing: the different stages and the successive states are its variations 
and the phases of its being. The unity and identity of the body are "ideal." 
The real " I " is spiritual. But the concrete embodied spirit is not an incom- 
municable and impenetrable individual which exists merely to himself. We 
share in common joys and sorrows, hope and enthusiasm. We strive towards 
a common ideal and give expression to a common love. This tends to show 
that our spiritual selves are the individuations of a universal spirit. All change, 
action and reaction, is the manifestation of an immanent spiritual principle. 
We must recognize this universal spiritual substance which is self-individuated, 
self-appropriated and self-manifest as the personality of man. There is 
ultimately no past or future for the real "1"; "I am." 

Henry Bentson. 

Some Antecedents of the Philosophy of Bergson. Arthur O. Lovejoy. Mind, 

N. S., 88, pp. 465-483- 

Bergson's metaphysics is based on two Cartesian propositions and one 
Kantian proposition. The Cartesian portion is the division between extended 
things and consciousness, and the contention that consciousness is known with 
the greater certainty. The Kantian portion is that Time is the essential 
characteristic of consciousness. Bergson's problem is the determination of 
the attributes of time, especially in its relation to quantity. His solution is 
that time, and therefore consciousness, is unrelated to quantity. This view of 
Time did not originate with Bergson. The school of Ravaisson and the school 
of Renouvier had, before Bergson, obtained the same solution to the same 
problem. Ravaisson, in his Essai sur I'habitude, holds to the four funda- 
mental propositions of Bergson's theory of time: (l) that to think of a quantity 
or number as constituted by distinct elements is to consider the parts or units 
as coexistent; (2) that coexistence can be considered only spatially; (3) that to 
apply extension to anything is to think of it spatially; (4) "tout ce qui est de 
I'espace est hors du temps." Bergson's real time is secured by drawing the 
consequences of propositions already developed by Ravaisson. The essence 
of our time experience is secured by Ravaisson in his Ego, by Bergson in his 
pure duration. Even closer correspondence to Bergson's arguments, and to 
the conclusion he reaches in his ' Essai ' of 1889 is to be found in the school of 
Renouvier. Dauriac, of this school, held that temporal experience could never 
lead to notions of mathematics, and quantity whether discrete or continuous 
could not be applied to the psychic order. The arguments used by Dauriac in 
contending for his position suppose the main premisses upon which Bergson's 
arguments for real duration are based. Just as Dauriac foreshadowed the 
first chapter of Bergson's Essai, Noel foreshadowed the second chapter. Noel 
contended that the concept of coexistence was necessary for the treatment of a 
series of events in a fictitious manner as simultaneous. Noel also said that 
inner duration is really a numerical succession. Although Bergson denies 
this, nevertheless he takes it as true. Bergson's position is: (i) the most 
certain reality is our conscious existence, (2) this existence is essentially tem- 
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poral, (3) the problem is to determine the nature of the temporal, (4) the 
temporal is usually misrepresented due to the thinking of time spatially, (5) 
the temporal is truly non-quantitative and unrelated to number. The first 
four propositions were held generally by the neo-criticist school and the fifth 
had been advanced by Dauriac and Noel. This fifth characteristic is based 
upon three supports. First, psychological observation of mental states must 
be compared not as quantities but as qualities. The second support relates 
to the logical relation of number, coexistence and spatial extension. The third 
support is that such a view of duration allows us to escape the paradoxes of 
the continuum and at the same time to hold to the reality of time. The 
first support was advanced by Dauriac, the second by Ravaisson and Noel, 
and the third by the neo-criticists in general. The assumptions and reason- 
ings of the first two chapters had been analyzed and refuted by Pillon half a 
dozen years before the book was written. 

C. M. HOBAET. 

Self-Sacrifice. J. B. Baillie. The Hibbert Journal, XII, No. 2, pp. 260-282. 
In genuine self-sacrifice, the individual deliberately gives up some good to 
himself. Merely giving up a good is not self-sacrifice. The good must be 
sacrificed so as to attain a positive result. This positive result must be good 
or the act of self-sacrifice becomes an evil one. This result which the sacrifice 
intends to secure must not be merely the welfare of the agent making the 
sacrifice. The end realized by the sacrifice must further the welfare of human 
personality, and this welfare must be greater than the good sacrificed. The 
agent must not sacrifice his highest good, that is his moral personality, under 
any consideration. All sacrifice is subordinated to the conservation of per- 
sonality. The total sacrifice of self leads to self-sophistication. We will now 
consider the moral basis of self-sacrifice. What right has an individual to 
indulge in self-sacrifice, and how is such an indulgence justified morally? In 
self-sacrifice an actual good is renounced, an actual loss occurs. The act 
cannot be deferred self-interest. The conception of the insulated individual 
yields the result that self-sacrifice is immoral. In actual life self-sacrifice is 
approved on a moral basis. This justification cannot be secured by an appeal 
to religion. The point is we do not have the insulated individual. We start 
with community life in which the individual is only a part of the greater 
whole. No individual is called upon to bear the whole burden of social life. 
The fulfilment of our parts constitutes us as moral beings. This view means 
that the common welfare is more enduring, more universal and a more complete 
realization of good than the individual's good. This is the principle which lies 
at the root of self-sacrifice and gives us the only moral justification of such an 
act. The sacrifice of self is made for the social life. The justification of any 
act is that the good of the whole is advanced. No individual can demand 
self-sacrifice as a duty from another individual. An individual may require 
another to realize his good, but he can never require him to renounce his good. 
Whether the individual receives any reward by making the sacrifice is not 
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important. Self-sacrifice presupposes other forms of good and therefore can 
not be either the only source or form of goodness. The highest end of man 
is the realization of human personality. In religion all moral ideas are 
recast and revalued. A moral idea in the sphere of religion is taken in its 
most perfect form. Self sacrifice when thus considered from the religious 
point of view emphasizes the unity of man and man in the common life. Self- 
absorption in this life is the essence of religion. In its religious aspect self- 
sacrifice is the outcome of love. It is this religious love which has led and still 
leads to the greatest deeds of self-sacrifice. 

C. M. HOBART. 

Principienfragen der Denkpsychologie. Richard Honigswald. Kant Stu- 

dien, XVIII, 3, pp. 205-245. 

The history of the ' Back to Kant ' movement has been largely the history 
of a demarkation of the critical from the psychological field. Throughout 
the movement, psychologism has appeared as the arch enemy of critical thought, 
though unable at its best, or worst, to undermine the permanent position of 
that thought. Whether psychologism as such is possible depends upon its 
relation to psychology, upon the possibility of the conditions of psychology, 
especially of thought psychology. Much is being said of the inexpressibility 
of the psychical process, but it can be in no case a principle of psychological 
insight; nor can the idea of a 'negative' psychology pave the way for the 
epistemological investigation of a science of the psychical. The indispensable 
presuppositions of thought psychology are the concept of thinking and the 
thought activity of the object of research. Thequestion, "What is thinking?", 
cannot be answered in the terms of psychology without going back to the 
hopeless quest for an unthinking substrate of thought and the gross errors of con- 
ception and association psychology. An objection to thought psychology is 
raised under the false supposition of an antithesis between the experience of 
thought and its representability. The whole problem of thought psychology 
is involved in the analysis of the force of meaning, which is constitutive of 
thought experience. The system of relations which defines meaning as an 
experience of significance makes possible the judgment form, in itself only a 
moment of the validity-determination. On the other hand, the idea of validity- 
determination becomes intelligible only as the fulfillment of the legitimacy 
of the judgment form. Logic and epistemology as well as psychology are 
subject to the law of this correlation. They are bound to break down if it is 
assaulted. This is precisely what psychologism does. It denies the concept 
of the forms of psychology when it destroys the relation through which alone 
that concept becomes possible. When with psychologism one ceases to con- 
sider the judgment form a correlative and, in such sense, independent factor 
of the experience of meaning, one destroys the meaning-reference, which has 
been seen to be a constitutive element of thought experience. Finally, 
thought-psychology is not only an object, but also a vehicle of the critical 
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method. In a new form it vindicates the imperishable value of Kant's 
problem formulation. 

Anita Frederica de Laguna. 

Pragmatic Realism— The Five Attributes. John E. Boodin. Mind, N. S., 

88, pp. 509-525- 

Substance has come to mean the postulate of totality; that every fact under 
certain conditions makes a difference to other facts. If these differences 
concern us they must be able to become differences to a reflective conscious- 
ness. The systematizing of these differences yield certain irreducible attri- 
butes. These attributes are stuff, time, space, consciousness, and form. 
The question of attributes goes back to Spinoza. He is inconsistent with his 
infinite attributes. By hypothesis they make no difference to thought, yet 
they are assumed. He is also inconsistent in considering the relation between 
thought and extension. Extension is conceived and thus does make a dif- 
ference to thought. When he treats the problem of knowledge, mind becomes 
the consciousness of bodily actions; but when he treats the problem of conduct, 
all agency is attributed to systematic thought. Modern science has three 
attributes: space, time, and energy. However science has failed to define 
these. Science has neglected the attribute of consciousness. Science also 
assumes that facts can be explained by a finite number of principles. Being 
is the stuff character of reality. Reality need not be reflective in order to 
make a difference to experience. Unnoticed experience and physical pro- 
cesses affect our reflective consciousness. Stuff is observed directly. The 
other attributes can only be observed as they affect the stuff structure of the 
world. Stuff structure includes the purposes of the self. How is time re- 
lated to the realization of our purposes? Time is real because it necessitates 
new judgments. The differences which time makes cannot be stated in 
terms of the intervals of the clock. Real time accounts for changing values 
and shifting positions. Space is of such a nature as not to interfere with 
movement. For practical and scientific purposes we assume a space zero. 
Another characteristic of space is that of distance. Real space must not be 
confused with the perspective furnished by psychology and logic. Conscious- 
ness is a unique attribute of awareness or interest. This awareness is a neutral 
light. The conditions of awareness are the object context and conative ten- 
dencies. Consciousness must not be confused either with its conditions or 
with its species. Since the awareness is colorless, its color is due to psy- 
chological processes. Form is direction. This attribute gives place to such 
a question as: Is there direction in this process? Our finite meanings are very 
fragmentary. The relative is not satisfactory. We desire finality. Form is 
required to give meaning to our fragmentary purposes. Since form is thus 
needed, it is as real as the purposes. These attributes differ from those of 
Spinoza in that all these presented here affect our creative purposes. 

C. M. HOBART. 
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Die Entstehung des Stoichen Moralprinzips. Gottfried Bohnenblust. Ar. 

f. G. Ph., XX, 2, pp. 171-187. 

This paper discusses the origin and the development from Zeno to Marcus 
Aurelius of the Stoic maxims of consistency and conformity to nature. Di- 
ogenes Laertius and Stobaesis disagree as to the relations, both logical and 
historical, between the "formal" principle of the harmonious life (t6 
duoKoyovfihas ^ijp) and the "material" principle of the life harmonious with 
nature (t6 6iio\oyoviih(as rfl ipvaei ^ijp). There is doubt as to whether Zeno 
used both expressions, and if so, whether they were equivalent for him, and as 
to what his conception of nature really was. The difficulty of the problem 
is due to the eclecticism of the Stoics, their readiness to employ an old formula 
as a practical maxim for conduct, without considering the theoretical impli- 
cations. The result of the argument goes to show that Zeno used both 
formulas, and that they persisted through the whole history of the school, 
although they were greatly modified by the four "heretics." For the most 
part the two maxims were regarded as equivalent, but the emphasis tended 
to fall upon the more definite one on account of the increasing importance of 
the conception of the unity of nature in a principle underlying all her changes. 
But this view of the unity of nature was not always the same. With Zeno 
and Cleanthes it was a religious-aesthetic feeling derived from the half mystic 
theories of Heraclitus. Hence their attitude to ethics was intuitionistic. 
Chrisippus was the first to suggest that the empirical observation of nature 
could give a guide to conduct. His interpretation of the unity of nature, then, 
was scientific, and his ethics empirical in spirit. But even in this most definite 
determination, the principle of conformity to nature was only of negative 
value; it could not prescribe the positive content of life. Perhaps for this 
reason the later Stoics found the sanction for the traditional maxim not in the 
scientific, but the emotional conception of nature, in the feeling of unity with 
the cosmos which finds its sublime expression in the words of Marcus Aurelius. 

Anita Frederica de Laguna. 

Sociology and Psychology. J. H. Leuba. Psych. Bui., X, 12, pp. 461-467. 
Durkheim, opposing Individual Psychology to Sociology, holds that the 
origin and development of religion are exclusively a concern of Sociology. If 
for him Sociology includes or is synonymous with Social Psychology, his 
position is unobjectionable. The origin and development of religious phe- 
nomena cannot be completely understood when merely "observed from the 
outside," without the assistance of a psychological interpretation of the states 
of consciousness they express. Sociology must not confine itself to an examin- 
ation of man's external activities; the introspective method is indispensable. 
Individuals reflect but also modify social life; they are "centers of creative 
energy." "Sociology is a psychological science of which the observation of 
social institutions is merely the starting point," for since the units of societies 
are conscious beings, the ultimate explanation of social life must be in terms 
of consciousness. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 



